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All Aboard for Cedar City 


Utah’ First July 24th Celebration 


By Harold H. Jenson 
X’ast President 
Sons of the Utah Pioneers 

History repeating itself is par¬ 
ticularly true of Pioneer celebra¬ 
tions staged July 24th, honoring the 
arrival of President Brigham 
Young and his band of one hundred 
forty-three men, three women and 
two children who on this day in 
1847 came into the Great Salt Lake 
Valley. 

The first winter was a mild one, 
and when July 24, 1848, came, the 
day went unheralded. On August 
10 of that year, history records that 
a harvest feast was held and the 
Saints gave thanks for the raising 
of corn, wheat, oats, and barley. Al¬ 
though Jim Bridger had offered a 
thousand dollars for the first grain 
that could be raised, this wager 
never was paid. The winter of 1848 
was a hard one, but by this time the 
Saints were, prepared. 

On Tuesday, July 24, 1849, the 
first actual Pioneer Day celebration 
was held and from Journal History , 
on file at the Historian's Office, we 
read: 

“Being the anniversary of the en¬ 
trance of the pioneers into the Val¬ 
ley, the inhabitants were awakened 
by the firing of nine rounds of artil¬ 
lery, accompanied by martial music. 
The brass and martial bands were 
then ‘carried into two carriages 1 
through the city playing alternately 
and returning to the bowery by 7 
o’clock. (The bowery was an out¬ 
door structure of poles with boughs 
atop making a shelter from the sun 
on what is now the tabernacle 
block. The bowery was a building 
100 feet long and 60 feet wide, built 
on 104 posts and covered with 
boards, but for the services on this 
day a canopy or awning was ex¬ 
tended about 100 feet from each side 
of the bowery to accommodate the 
vast multitude^at dinner.) 

At 7:30 a large national flag, 
measuring 65 feet in length was un¬ 
furled at the top of the Liberty 
Pole, which was 104 feet high and 
was saluted with the firing of six 
guns, the ringing of the Nauvoo 
bell, and spirit stirring airs from 
the band. By .8 o’clock the muLti- 


+tude were called together by the 
firing of six guns and by music, the 
bishops of the several wards ar¬ 
ranging themselves in the sides of 
the aisle, with the banners of their 
wards unfurled, each bearing some 
appropriate inscription. At a quar¬ 
ter past 8 the Presidency of the 
Stake, the Twelve, and the bands 
went to prepare the escort ... at 
President Young's house, under the 
direction of Lorenzo Snow, Jedediah 
M. Grant, and Franklin D. Rich¬ 
ards." 

Then follows a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the first parade which has 
been briefed: Horace S. Eldridge 
was marshal on horseback in mili¬ 
tary uniform. Then came a brass 
band and a martial band. Twelve 
bishops followed bearing banners of 
their wards, followed by twenty- 
four young men dressed in white, 
with white scarfs on their right 
shoulders and coroners on their 
heads, each carrying in their right 
hands the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence of the United States and 
swords sheathed in their left hands, 
one of them carrying a beautiful 
banner with “The Lion of the Lord” 
inscribed thereon. Then came twen¬ 
ty-four young women, dressed in 
white, with white scarfs on their 
right shoulder and a wreath of 
white roses on their heads, each 
carrying the Bible and Book of 
Mormon, and one bearing a very 
neat banner blazoned with “Hail to 
our Chieftain.” The general au¬ 
thorities of the Church followed 
Twenty-four “Silver Grey’s"* led 
by Isaac Morley, patriarch, each 
having a staff painted red on the 
upper part and a branch of white 
ribbon fastened at the top, one of 
them carrying a flag and the in¬ 
scription "Liberty and Truth." The 
procession started at nine o’clock, 
and the young men and young 
women sang a hymn through the 
streets, the cannons kept up a con¬ 
tinual roar, musketry rolled, the 
Nauvoo bell pealed forth its silvery 
notes, and the air was filled with 
sweet strains of the brass band 
playing a slow march. 

The program given in the bowery 
(Continued on Page G) 



FRED E. CURTIS 


Our 1951 Annual 
Encampment 

By Rulon S. Draney 
Under their effective and efficient 
leadership, President Fred E. Curtis 
and Chairman Richard A. Lambert, 
has had prepared and announces 
the following program of events for 
the SUP Annual Encampment — 
August 2nd to 5th, inch 
Leave Salt Lake City, August 2nd, 
at 6:00 a.m. Modern reclining seat 
busses from Logan, Corrine, Brig¬ 
ham City, Ogden and intermediate 
points will meet other buses at Salt 
Lake City and proceed to Lehi and 
Provo to pick up others. Travelers 
will furnish their own lunches for 
the first day on bus. Then onward 
to visit— 

BRYCE CANYON 
"Bryce Canyon is not a canyon 
in the usual sense, but an amphi¬ 
theatre or basin of horseshoe shape, 
graven one thousand feet deep into 
the pink and white limestone. It is 
approximately two miles wide and 
three miles long and its rim is 8,000 
feet in elevation. 

, Bryce Canyon is a bewildering as¬ 
sortment of fantastic stone forma¬ 



RICHARD A. LAMBERT 


tions, alive with flaming, glowing 
color. There are statues of famous 
peoples; spires and minarets; cathe¬ 
drals, castles, bridges, and count¬ 
less other formations not to be 
compared with any familiar object. 

For best effects, Bryce should be 
seen from the west rim in the 
morning, the east rim in the after¬ 
noon, putting the formations be¬ 
tween the beholder and the sun." 
Horseback and foot trails extend 
in both directions along the rim of 
the canyon from Bryce Lodge. 
Every visitor should spend at least 
a half a day on the trails in the 
depths of Bryce. Dainty figures as 
seen from the rim, assume huge 
proportions when viewed at close 
range. Bryce has a magnetic quality 
that will hold you intrigued for 
hours—a veritable fairyland of en¬ 
chantment. 

You will leave Bryce Canyon 
reluctantly, with a solemn promise 
to yourself to return at the very 
first opportunity. 

KAIBAB National Forest 

“Kaibab’’*is a Piute Indian word 
meaning “mountain-lying-down”, 

a particularly apt .description as it 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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SENTIMENT 

As we approach the anniversaries of the securing of our freedom 
and the founding of this great western commonwealth, I wonder how 
many of us ever stop to consider the price we have paid in lives, money, 
work and tears to secure this priceless heritage. 

During the last year, practically every newspaper reports some fine 
example of American manhood killed or missing in action. Many of 
these young men, sons of members of our organization and this fellow¬ 
ship pauses to extend the hand in sorrow and sympathy. 

I despair of ever putting into convincing words my notion of the 
quality of these young men whose names are appearing in these casualty 
lists. How difficult it is to pay them tribute without making mere words 
seem trite to those stricken families who are bowed in sorrow. I 
have tried it several times in the past and always faded, because of an 
old fashioned notion that obituaries while written for those who are 
gone, should be an inspiration for those who must carry on. 

While we are young, we hope to postpone until a ripe age the first 
sense of our world coming to an end; we become seasoned to adversity 
and thereafter, one by one, our friends slip away; it seems the Grim 
Reaper conies oftener into our street than he used to, now knocking 
at tli house next door, now touching on the shoulder of the neighbor 
of the neighbor you were talking to only yesterday at sundown , . . 
you grow accustomed to the sound of his step under your window. 

At least that is the feeling I have when I try looking squarely at 
life within the wide circle of my friends, but the casualty lists speak 
another language. They do not represent those in middle years, or, 
who have lived possibly the best part of their lives; they represent 
Youth in its very prime. This is the sinister part of war. It is Geth- 
semane; and yet— 

Compared with the length of God’s eternal day, man’s life is short, 
but measured by our allotment, life is a long line of years, because in 
the final analysis, it is not how long we live, but how we live; each day 
more sand escape through the hourglass of life, but have you ever i 
noticed, it leaves a clearer vision. Only God in His divine wisdom 
knows what the passing of these young men mean not only to this na¬ 
tion, but to the whole world. 

I will not mar this page with such words as patriotism or liberty, 
rather with a softer word, SENTIMENT; for sentiment moves men to 
a higher plane. It is the blessed companionship to those whose hearts 
are heavy and it gives us, you and I, an opportunity to show the inside 
lining of our hearts. And right here I might strike every note on the 
keyboard of life during these trying times, because almost every home 
has been touched in some degree with the grim consciousnss of a world 
gone mad. I like to think however, the clouds are the shadows that 
cast before us the evidence that a real blessing is near at hand; it is 
the only attitude that we as a Christian nation can take because we 
believe the cause is just. That Youth should have to pay so high a price 
is one of the things I find difficult to understand, and my heart goes 
out to those parents who must wonder also. 

Not many years ago I stood watching the long rows of crosses in 
Arlington Cemetery. The sun was setting, with its beautiful benediction 
on a perfect day. Later the triumphant night, with its train of stars— 
suggested sleep. On the pedals of a faded rose I saw the glistening of 
a mourner’s tear and this experience loaned me a firmer belief in a 
Divine government than all the sermons I have ever read or listened to. 

— Fred E. Curtis 


DEBT 

Asked for a financial statement, 
the applicant entered under Other 
liabilities — “$1712 — my personal 
share of national debt.”—Et Cetera. 

y : {|ffiiiri!ini*! INI'JIH jJf’lMU'liHUMfll «li itil'f §§, 

| Betty Bristol J 

| ☆ Hemstitching j 

I ☆ Monograms | 

| ☆ Special Buttons | 

| J. C. ^Penney Bldg. | 
| Ogden | 


DO YOU KNOW: The history of 
of Ensign Peak, north of Salt Lake 
City? On July 26, 1847 two days 
after the arrival of the main group 
of pioneers in the Salt Lake Valley, 
a number of the leaders climbed to 
the top of a peak north of the 
camp. While here they decided it 
would be a good place to raise an 
ensign and name the place Ensign 
Peak. It is understood that a 
United States ensign was placed 
there, although the territory still 
was claimed by Mexico. 

BUSINESS 

People who think they can en¬ 
joy a boom without suffering a 
depression are the same ones who 
think they can go on a binge with¬ 
out getting a hangover.—Dr. Rufus 
S. Tucker, American Farm Bureau 
Fed. Official News Letter. 


—m 


SPORTSMAN'S HEADQUARTERS 

Bank Smokery 


2313 Wash. Blvd. 


OGDEN, UTAH 



Sons of Utah 
Pioneers 

PURPOSE: 

(1) To p :omote and to keep alive 
the spirit, ,deals and courage of the 
Pioneers, and to keep up an inter¬ 
est in things pertaining to their 
lives and achievements. 

(2) To protect and advance the 
interests and welfare, and to bring 
into closer union and bond of 
friendship, the descendents of the 
Pioneers, and to bring closer to¬ 
gether ail citizens, regardless oi 
creed, color or nationality. 

(3) To work for the advancement, 
people, in everything which stands 
for progress and high ideals, in an 
effort to make a better place in 
which to live and rear our children; 
and to perpetuate reverence to God 
and loyalty to State and Country. 

OUR ASSOCIATION is non-sec¬ 
tarian, non-political and is con¬ 
ducted without commercial gain. 

WE AS AN ASSOCIATION, 
pledge ourselves to honor and de¬ 
fend the flag of our country and 
to obey its Constitution and laws, 
as well as the Constitution and 
laws of the State. 


THE PIONEER 

The Official Organ of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers 
P. O. Box 282, Ogden, Utah. 
Motto. “SONS GET THINGS 
DONE.” 

Managing Editor, Rulon S. Draney, 
Ogden. 

EDITORS 

Dr. Richard R. Lyman, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 

Charles J. Sorenson Logan. 
William H. Holbrook — 134 East 
1st So. St., Bountiful, Utah. 
Floyd Walker — Tooele, Utah. 
George S. Peterson — Lehi, Utah. 
Lawrence M. Malan, Ogden. 

Circulation, W. W. Johnson, Ogden. 
Publishers, Intermountain Publish¬ 
ing Co., 2439 Kiescl Ave., Ogden, 
Utah. 


DO YOU KNOW: How many per¬ 
sons came to Utah in 1847? The 
first company of pioneers consisted 
of 143 men, 3 women and 2 chil¬ 
dren. Subsequent groups brought 
the total in Utah at the end of 1847 
to approximately 1,700 persons. 


INSURANCE 

Largest Auto Casualty 
Comany in the World 


Albert \V. Burlier Witford I„ Barker 




OFFICERS 

President .Fred E. H. Curtis 

Salt Lake City 

1st Vice Pres.Ernest R. McKay 

Huntsville 

2nd Vice Pres.-.Richard A. Lambert 
Sugar House 

3rd Vice Pres.Dr. W. L. Worlton 

Lehi 

Past President....Judge J. P. Rich 

Logan 

Secretary.Parley P. Giles 

Salt Lake City 

Treasurer.A. Frank Barnes, Jr. 

Salt Lake City 

Judge Advocate.P. Leroy Nelson 

Ogden 

Chaplain.Lawrence M. Malan 

Historian.Dr. Joel E. Ricks 

Logan 


If all property in the U. S. A. 
was insured Mutually, the sav¬ 
ing would be enough to bal¬ 
ance the National Budget! 
Mutualize and Economize with 
us! 

Cut out this ad and place it 
with your insurance policy and 
before you renew—See Us and 
see how much you can Save! 

BARKER BROS. 

INSURANCE AGENCY 

For Information Regarding 
the New, Lower, Rates 
District Agents 
State Farm Ins. Companies 
2636 Wash. Blvd. Ph. 2-7594 


1 

! VISIT OUR NEW STORE! 


1 Watson Tanner Clothing Co. 

I 

i 364 - 24th Street OGDEN, UTAH 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
s actually a vast plateau, some fifty 
niles long and thirty-five miles 
vide, ranging in elevation from 
7 ,500 to 9,300 feet. It contains! 
/arious species of pine, fir and 
jpruce, interspersed with charm- 
ng aspen. Beneath its stately trees 
he grassy forest floor is generally 
:ree from underbrush and fallen 
imber—clean as a city park. Al- 
Tiough not widely distributed, 
.here are many lovely wild flowers, 
nosses and ferns. 

To add to the charm of this sylvan 
jetting, a herd of 30,000 or more 
ilack-tail, mule deer roam at will, 
cropping wild mountain clover. 
They gather in the open meadows 
n the late afternoon and large 
lerds may be seen close by the 
highway. Also native to the Kaibab 
forest is the white-tail squirrel, 
: ound nowhere else. It is about the 
size of a large grey squirrel, though 
shorter and stockier; is bluish-gray 
narked with brown; has long tufted 
Dars and a broad feathery tail that 
.s almost pure white. It feeds prin¬ 
cipally on the seeds and bark of the 
/ellow pine. 

The delightful ride through the 
cool glades of the charming Kaibab 
is a fitting prelude for the spectacle 
which awaits you at the North Him 
of Grand Canyon. 

GRAND CANYON (North Rim) 

We must arrive in time for din¬ 
ner the evening of the first day. 

“The Grand Canyon may be de¬ 
scribed as a vast and intricate range 
of sunken mountains cut through a 
hundred miles of high plateau. 
Usually it is pictured as a colossal 
chasm, 280 miles in length, a mile 
deep and some twelve miles wide; 
but is is more precisely a measure¬ 
less labryinth of canyons with an 
array of magnificent architectual 
forms upthrust from their depths. 
And in the uttermost reaches deep 
down in the canyon you will see the 
turbulent Colorado River grinding 
away at the canyon walls, as it has 
for countless ages. 

Some years ago a mathematician 
arrived at the startling conclusion 
that all of the world's people could 
be packed into the Grand Canyon. 
And, true enough, you will find its 
vastness overpowering. 

While one’s first impression of 
Grand Canyon may be that it is a 
motionless mass of immensity, it 


is actually a constantly shifting 
kaleidoscope of color. It changes 
incessantly as the shadows alter, 
deepen, lengthen, fade and disap¬ 
pear. Numberless rich tones of 
gray, green, blue, red and mauve 
tint its mighty walls and temples, 
and, independent of these, the sun¬ 
light pours daily into the chasm a 
iolor parade of exquisite blues and 
lurples, glowing reds and golds, At 
every hour of the day there is a 
different aspect of the Grand 
Canyon before the watcher. 

There are many vantage points 
on the North Rim from which the 
canyon may be surveyed. Motor 
trips of varying length may be 
made to Cape Final, Farview Point 
and Point Imperial, the latter being 
the highest place on the rim. From 
Cape Royal one is afforded some 
wonderful panoramas of the can¬ 
yon as well as glimpses of the river. 
Some assert Point Sublime sur¬ 
passes all other viewpoints. 

August 3rd 

After breakfast. Leaving Grand 
Canyon your route again takes you 
thru delightful Kaibab Forest. You 
cross the Prismatic Plains ,one of 
the most exquisitely colored strech- 
es of upland in America. Onto the 
Mt. Carmel Highway, a mile o' 
which is within and paralleling the 
face of a great cliff. At intervale 
huge windows have been cut, dis¬ 
closing scenes of magestic beauty. 
Next Zion for lunch. 

ZION 

“heavenly” is the word for it! 

Here—in Zion—is inspiration A 
magnificent hymn translated into 
natural architecture. The soaring, 
notes . . . the cloud-seeking stone 
monuments. The melody . . . the 
gentle rise and fall of foliaged val¬ 
leys. 

Here too, is color. Not the bril¬ 
liant tones of mystic Bryce, but a 
blending of pastel-like shades with 
occasional crimson streaks. The 
names of Zion's monuments carry 
out its sublimity; the Great White 
throne, Temple of Sinawava, Angels 
Landing, the Great Organ, and so 
on. 

The Great White Throne towers 
2,475 feet above the river at its base, 
its wooded crest, “an inaccessible 
island in the air.” Its lower portion 
T, cd. its uoper surface tinting from 
rosy buff to chalky white, this colos¬ 
sal butte is one of the world’s great 
rocks. It is seen most effectively 
from the Tomole of Sinawava, 
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Ogden's Pioneer Restaurant 


ROSS’ CAFE 

Home Made Pies to Take Out 


CLAIR W. PEARCE, Mgr. 

Open 6 A. M. to 8 P. M. Phone 2-0075 

364 Twenty-fifth Street — Ogden 



Complete News Coverage 

Every day and Sundays . . . 



100% Union 
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good food and our hospitality. It is 
expected that our speaker for 
devotional services Sunday morning, 
August 5th, will be President David 
O. McKay. Our latch strings are out. 
We hope to see all of you at Cedar 
City. 

Saturday, August 4th, breakfast 
will be at Cedar City. An escorted 
tour to the Iron Mines, returning to 
Cedar City for .lunch and join in 
Cedar City’s Centennial celebration. 
We then take the short journey to 
Cedar Breaks. 

CEDAR BREAKS 
For all its beauty, the place might 
appropriately have been the dwell¬ 
ing place of pre-historic monsters. 
The panorams westward across the 
desert into the sunset are notably 
fine. As you stand on the rim of 
Cedar Breaks, you will realize that 
here Nature has dealt out beauty 
with a lavish hand, for, in vastness 
- . in variety of color . . in wild gran- 
duer. Cedar Breaks is the greatest 
of Utah’s painted amphi-theatres. 

Sorry men but we must hold that 
business meeting while the ladies 
are being taken on an escorted 
sight seeing trip. 

BACK TO CEDAR CITY FOR 
THAT GREAT ANNUAL BAN¬ 
QUET TO BE HELD IN EL ES¬ 
CALANTE HOTEL. This banquet 
will be held in evening after which 
awards will be made to winners of 
Pioneer Story Contest and winners 
of Barbershop Quartet competition. 
Life members will be honored, mem¬ 
bership certificates presented. 

Sunday, August 5th 
Breakfast at Cedar City. Devo¬ 
tional services at Branch Agricul¬ 
tural College. Homeward to Fill¬ 
more to participate in Fillmore’s 
Centennial celebration and lunch. 
Then off for home. YOU’RE 
TIRED, BUT YOU’RE HAPPY. 
WHAT? YOU WANT PLANS 
MADE FOR ANOTHER ONE 
LIKE THIS. LET’S HESITATE 
AND GIVE THANKS TO PRESI¬ 
DENT CURTIS, CHAIRMAN LAM¬ 
BERT AND THEIR ASSOCIATES 
FOR THIS WONDERFUL EVENT 
and all for the sum of $32.50 per 
person for hotel accommodations, 
meals and bus transportation. 

Editor’s note: We express our 
appreciation to John F. Baker, 
friendly General Agent UPRR Co., 


Let's Get Technical 

Advice to Movie Makers 

Hold camera steady. Don’t panor- 
am too much. If you have a camera 
which will take wide angle lens you 
will find considerable use for this 
in Zion, Don’t shoot too long on one 
scone. Effective shots can be made 
from moving car. Run car at about 
20 miles per hour and camera at 48 
frames for best results. If shooting 
through windshield or window of 
bus, be careful to avoid reflections. 

A pola screen is of great value in 
photographing the Utah-Arizona 
Parks. Use of a pola screen will 
increase the exposure blit will en¬ 
rich colors, give glorious cloud ef¬ 
fects and combat the haze which 
some times renders picture-taking 
rather difficult. 

BRYCE CANYON — Best photo¬ 
graphed in the morning and after¬ 
noon. Light flat and dull at mid¬ 
day. Excellent pictures from Bryce 
Point at sunup, if you are an “early 
bird." Good shots into Canyon from 
Rim near Sunset Point from eight 
to eleven a.m. Good shots from 
Rim in late afternoon. Good shots 
of Escalante Mountain just before 
sundown. Chipmunks and squirrels 
are found around cabins and at the 
woodpile near deluxe cabins. Hum¬ 
mingbirds are found wherever 
thistles grow, mistly alongside the 
road. Hiking and horse trips into 
Canyon produce excellent pictures 
and should not be missed. Use peo¬ 
ple or horses in some pictures to 
give scale. 

GRAND CANYON — Best photo¬ 
graphed in late afternoon. Fairly 
good morning shots may be made 
from Cape Royal. Excellent roads 
lead to many good view points 
along the Rim. Cape Royal, Vista 
Encantada, Two River Junction, 
Point Imperial, Bright Angel Point 
and Point Sublime offer fine shots 
of Canyon in late afternoon. 
Dramatic and colorful effects can 
be obtained by working just before 
sundown. A short walk from the 
lodge leads to Bright Angel Point 
and many fine Canyon views. 
Nature walk goes to this point in 
the mornng, offering opportunity 
to get group of people in picture. 

There are excellent opportunities 


descriptive and photographic in¬ 
formation on Utah-Arizona Nation¬ 
al Parks as compiled by the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company and 
Ogden, and his staff in furnishing quoted therefrom. 

* * 

* * 


Geo. T. Frost, Inc. 

. HUDSON 

Sales and Service 

1950 Washington Blvtl. Phone 6679 

OGDEN, UTAH 


'on of dramatic and interesting 
for flower and wild-life pictures at 
Grand Canyon, Good shots of deer 
and whitetail Kaibab squirrel can 
be obtained in vicinity of cafeteria. 
Bait the squirrels into camera range 
with peanuts. Deer are shy but not 
wild. Walk up on them slowly. 

ZION PARK—Many varied pic¬ 
tures can be made in this Park. 
All formations along the west can¬ 
yon wall are best photographed in 
morning light and east wall gets 
afternoon light. Great White 
Throne through the Saddle is best 
around two o’clock. Temple of 
Sinawava offers good afternoon 
shots. Narrows Trail leads from 
Temple to a dramatic view of 
Mountain of Mystery at end of trail. 
Sun lights this scene for only few 
minutes each day in early afternoon. 

Hike up trail to Angels Landing 
produces some excellent views look¬ 
ing into Canyon. Horse trails lead 


Sugar House SUP Notes 

By Harold H. Jenson 

Ralph Badger, former president 
of the South African Mission, was 
speaker at the Sugar House SUP 
Father and Sons banquet held at 
Alpine Rose Lodge, June 25th. He 
gave a lecture which was greatly 
enjoyed by a large attendance, 
illustrating with motion pictures of ^ 
his travels and colored views of wild v 
animal life. Stanley J. Tingey con- 'u 
ducted, President Ralph A. Barnes | 
presided. This outing was in charge J 
of Horace A. Sorenson and proved 
to be one of the best held this year. 
The trout dinner served by Henry 
Florence, SUP member and man¬ 
ager of the lodge, was exceptional. 
“Florence Nightingale 1 ’, a talented 
young artist from Gas Light Follies 
of local television fame, entertained. 


shots. Many beautiful flowers 
bloom in Zion. 


to both rims and offer wide varia- 




Besf Wishes for a Successful Trek 


Ogden 


Provo 


Logan 
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After 56 Years 


PRES, JAMES B, ANGELL 
University of Michigan 

By Rulon S. Draney 

Our friend, brother and intimate 
associate, Dr. Richard R. Lyman, 
has just returned from a trip to Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. It is just fifty- 
six years since he was graduated 
from the great University located 
in that city. His was the class of 
1895 and the University of Michigan 
was the first truly great State Uni¬ 
versity of our country. This school 
had been made genuinely great be¬ 
cause of the unusual and farseeing 
vision and leadership of its presi¬ 
dent Dr. James B. Angell. 

Dr. Lyman had been elected pres¬ 
ident of his class both during his 
sophomore year and his senior year 
and, to him as president of the 
senior class, the suggestion was 
made by his teachers that since at 
that time President Angell was 
completing the first twenty-five of 
his administration as president, it 
would be most fitting for the class 
to leave as a class memorial a 
bronze bust of this great and great¬ 
ly distinguished educator. The sug¬ 
gestion was enthusiastically re¬ 
ceived by the members of the class, 
the famous sculptor Lorado Taft 
was employed to do the work and 
at a cost of $800.00 the class mem¬ 
orial was completed and unveiled as 
the class-day exercises in June 1895. 

After his graduation Dr. Lyman 
was made president of his class 
“for life" and his classmate Albert 
E. Greene, later Professor Greene, 
was made class-secretary for the 
same length of time. It was not 
untii 1935 that Prof. Greene, acting 


for the class, had the pedestal made 
which now carries the bust and to 
which is attached the bronze tablet 
which contains those words: 

JAMES BURRELL ANGELL 
1829-1916 

PRESIDENT UNIVERSITY 
1871-1909 

LORADO TAFT SCULPTOR -1895 
GIFT OF THE CLASS OF 1895 
The keenness of the joy, pride and 
satisfaction of Dr. Lyman as he 
stood beside his class memorial fif¬ 
ty-six years after its unveiling can 
better be imagined than described. 

Michigan was the first eastern 
school that young folks from Utah 
attended. There were sixty-five in 
the Utah Colony in Ann Arbor the 
year this bust was made and all 
who knew President Angell before 
or after that time will agree that 
no more perfect likeness of the man 
could be made than is the accom¬ 
panying picture of this bust. 

Years later our Brother Richard 
R. Lyman attended Cornell Univer¬ 
sity as a graduate student on leave 
from, the faculty of the University 
and awarded the M.C.E. (Master of 
Civil Engineering) degree in 1903, 
was admitted to honorary scientific 
society Sigma Xi in 1904 and had 
Ph.D. conferred on him in 1905 by 
that other great university—Cornell. 


Dr. Richard R. Lyman near liis 
Class Memorial the Bust of Pres¬ 
ident Angell. 

This bust, on its pedestral, oc¬ 
cupies the central and most promi¬ 
nent place in the University of 
i Michigan’s Museum of Art Building. 
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Five Points Electric Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 

1 


Wiring - Industrial - Residential 


Small Appliances - GE Lamps j 

811 Washington Blvrt. Phone 2-7692 j 

OGDEN, UTAH j j 



DO YOU KNOW: The names of 
Utah's State Parks? 

Utah now has four state parks: 
Old State House Park at Fillmore; 
Jacob Hamblin State Park at 
Kanab; "This Is the Place" State 
Park in Salt Lake, Summit and 
Morgan Counties; and Vernal State 
Park at Vernal, Utah. 


DO YOU KNOW: The names of 
the national parks and monuments 
in Utah and how to get there? 

There are two parks: Bryce Can¬ 
yon and Zion. There are nine monu¬ 
ments: Arches, Capitol Ree, Cedar 
Breaks, Dinosaur, Hovenweep, Nat¬ 
ural Bridges, Rainbow Bridge, Tim- 
pangoes, and Zion. 


THOMAS LYNCH FURNITURE 

Repairing - Recovering - Upholstering 
Antigue Restoring 

Furniture Bought - Sold - Exchanged 


1738 Washington Blvd. 

OGDEN, UTAH 


Phone 7830 


MODEL LAUNDRY 

Expert Launderers 

Phone 5725 Ogden, Utah 




Vaccdkm lime 

this Summer should take you to 

GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 

on North Rim in Arizona 

BRYCE AND ZION 
NATIONAL PARKS IN UTAH 

Cafeterias and Cabins in All Three Parks 


Reservations: 


May be made at-— 
UTAH PARKS CO., 
Cedar City, Utah 
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First 24th Celebration 

(Continued from Page 1) 
started after the procession arrived 
there and loud shouts of “Hosannah 
to God and the Lamb” made the air 
reverberate. Presidents Young, 
Kimball, and Richards, John Smith, 
Newell K. Whitney, and Thomas 
Bullock proceeded down the aisle 
and loud cheers were given with a 
“Hail to the Governor of Deseret." 
After a hymn of praise, Erastus 
Snow offered the prayer of thanks¬ 
giving. Richard Ballantyne (who 
later founded the Sunday School, 
and was one of the twenty-four 
young men) then came forward, in 
a neat speech presenting Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and Constitu¬ 
tion of United States to President 
Young, which was received by three 
“deafening shouts" led by President 
Young of “May it live forever and 
ever." The Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence was read by Erastus Snow. Mr. 
Bullock read composition of Parley 
P. Pratt, “The Mountain Standard," 
which was sung by young ladies and 
men. Rhineas Richards was orator 
of day and congratulated President 
Young on anniversary, reading “Ode 
to Liberty," which was also put to 
music and sung by young singers. 
John Young was called to stand and 
with .C C, Rich spoke briefly, the 
latter reviewing entrance of Pion¬ 
eers into valley. Heber C. Kimball 
and President Young then spoke. 
The latter rejoiced with these 
words, given in part; 

“It is two years ago this day since 
I arrived in this valley . . . Orson 
Pratt and Dr. Richards with a num¬ 
ber of other had been cutting roads 
through kanyons (note canyon spelt 
with 'k'), while I was sick on We¬ 
ber river; I met with them between 
4 and 5 in afternoon and now we 
commemorate this day . . two years 
ago many of the oldest, whitest 
headed men now before me, and 
some of the young men, were bear¬ 
ing the flag of the United States 
triumphantly through the States of 
Mexico. . . . Mr. Kimball has pre¬ 
dicted there would be pestilence, 
war, distress, trouble; it's true, gen¬ 
tlemen; it’s even at the door of the 
nations of the earth; there is rap¬ 
ping at door, one foot is in at pres¬ 
ent moment. It is Mormonism chat 
has brought us here . . Why do we 
not celebrate the 4th of July? The 
Declaration of Independence is just 
as precious to me today as it was 
twenty days ago. Has it not the 
same validity that it had in 1776, 
is it not as good today as it was 
twenty days ago? We choose this 
day that we might have a little 


Pioneer Story Contest 

By Richard R. Lyman, Chairman 

There certainly are few other 
fields more rich in unusual and in¬ 
teresting experiences than early his¬ 
tory of Utah and of Mormon people. 

All have perhaps seen the three- 
column picture and story of the 
four charming young women and 
one handsome young man who were 
the winners as it appeared in the 
DESERET NEWS of May 3rd. The 
first prize went to Sylvia West, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. 
West; the second to Saundra 
Stewart, daughter of Mrs. I. Daniel 
Stewart; the third to Bruce H. Rob¬ 
inson, son bf Mr. and Mrs. O. Pres¬ 


ton Robinson; the fourth to Donette 
Hatch, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Floyd Hatch and the fifth to Mari¬ 
lyn Woolley, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin R. Woolley. 

Any Chapter can succeed that will 
follow the fine example of the mem¬ 
bers of the Luncheon Club Com¬ 
mittee which is composed of Dr. 
Walter A. Kerr, chairman; Lee 


Nebeker and Lawrence T. Epper¬ 
son. These committee members 
went directly to the individuals and,* 
the parents of these individuals and 
induced them, by applying real 
pressure, to write pioneer stories. 
General invitations will not induce 
young folks to write. Experience has 
shown that only personal persua¬ 
sion will bring the desired results. 
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PARK VIEW FLORAL 


Personal Attention to All Orders! 


bread, cucumbers, and beets, that 
we could not have seen twenty clays 
ago. Inasmuch as there are some 
strangers in our midst, I want you 
to give them dinner, for they re¬ 
joice to see us happy, and I say they 
are welcome, heartily welcome." 

W. W. Phelps told a story, fol¬ 
lowed by band music, after which 
there was an hour's intermission. 
Brother Grant requested all bishops 
to gather their inhabitants and 
march with them to the dinner 
tables. Several thousand Saints 
“clinecl sumptuously" on the fruits 
of the earth, produced by their own 
hands, and several hundreds of the 
emigrants who were in the valley 
were guests of honor. A company 
who came in during dinner were dis¬ 
mounted, placed at one of the tabl¬ 
es, and astonished at warmth of the 
reception. There were two or three 
score of Indians present. 

At 3:15 the band again led the 
procession around the vast assem¬ 
blage singing songs, and then meet¬ 
ing commenced again with J. M. 
Grant speaking, following a number 
by the choir. W. W. Phelps then 
read twenty-four toasts given by 
the twenty-four bishops (on rec¬ 
ord), and at the conclusion an im¬ 
promptu toast was forwarded to the 
stand by Eliza R, Snow, Following 
a number by the band, John Kay 
sang Irish humorous songs. Parley 
P. Pratt closed the day’s speeches 
with an eloquent plea for religious 
freedom. President Young again 
spoke very briefly giving his bless¬ 
ing. Following “Home Sweet 
Home" the congregation arose and 
was dismissed by John Taylor. 

As a footnote, it is recorded “not 
an oath was uttered, not a man in¬ 
toxicated, not a disturbance or jar 
occurred to mar the union, peace, 
and harmony of the day.” 

-v’vjnrr of ->:■"* Nnuvoo Legion 
of men over fifty years of age. 


HENRY G. KLENKE 


2904 Quincy Ave. 


Phone 7231 


OGDEN, UTAH 



2451 Quincy Ave. Phone 6673 

OGDEN, UTAH 
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In Farmington, it's 

LEONARD'S SERVICE 

"Expert Tractor and Automotive Repair 
Conoco Gasoline & Oils 

FARMINGTON, UTAH 
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— Stunning, clean-cut modern design 
Jn blonde oak. Self rising tray, rubbed 
and polished finish. 


E. B. SNOW FURNITURE CO. 


St. George, Utali 
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Physician Hea! 
Thyself 

3y P. LeRoy Nelson 

Our mighty Cradle of Liberty has 
)een rocked as never before by the 
ilmost incredible disclosures of re¬ 
lent weeks by the Kefauver Com- 
nittee, and we have only scratched 
he surface of the bubbling putrid 
ness; as a result, we are tempted to 
isk, has the criminal taken over? 

Of course, being good Americans, 
ve have always assumed the crim- 
nal should handle the races, the 
>ookies, peddle the dope, control 
'lot machines and then do a little 
, r ambling on the side, but we were 
lot quite prepared for him to move 
>ver into college basket-ball and 
nake crooks out of the brightest 
stars of the game. 

But this was not all! He and his 
Ik have reached out into many 
ther fields and, in particular, into 
he political arena again, with a 
lew brazen and unblushing audaci- 
y. Is there any field of activity, 
ve question, that he does not have 
lis greasy fingers in? And we have 
ust scratched the surface there 
dso. 

It is evident that the criminal 
elects his friends for public office 
end then sees to it that they are 
dected; even eminent figures in 
American National-life have gone 
:atowink to these gangsters, beg- 
ring for their support! That among 
hese public notables is the erst¬ 
while mayor of our greatest city, 
le it was, who hob-nobbed with the 
ang-pin of all the under-world; the 
eason for this was obvious. 

It was this same public spirited 
American who took an illegal $10,- 
00.00 handout to further one of his 
ampaigns and then lied about it. 
^ater he was promoted to an Am- 
tassador-ship. Then came the in- 
estigation and the above dis- 
dosures, but an easy mannered 
Uhief Executive saw nothing wrong 
n these acts and ordered the am- 
tassador back to his post in Mexico 
Jity—still pure and unblemished! 
dew York’s underworld has paid 
he city’s police force twenty-five 
nillion dollars for protection. 
“Van kie Costello, Murray, the 
famel, Humphrey, Mickey Cohen, 
acob (greasy-thumb) Guzik, and 
thers appear before the Commit- 
ees of Congress and literally thumb 
heir noses at them. They strut 
bout as they please, handicapped 
■nly by a small appearance bond, 
while their nefarious practices con- 
inue to reap them rich harvests 
uider the very shades of Washing- 
on and Lincoln. Again the same 
uestion, —has the criminal taken 
>ver? :/ 

Shortly before last Christmas, 
me of the railroad brotherhoods 
taged numerous strikes all over 
■ur country, throwing thousands of 
nen out of work in other employ¬ 
ments, when they needed money the 
most, tying up the mail and supplies 
'f all kinds and even kept sorely 
leeded equqipment and material 
rom moving to our fighting men 
n Korea. This cost our country 
millions of dollars, aside from all 


Let's Not Forget 
Your Camera 

Photography has an irresistable 
appeal to visitors to the Utah-Ari- 
zona National Parks. In this land 
of color a camera is indispensable. 

For black and white photography 
a panchromatic film will give the 
most satisfactory results. Use of a 
medium yellow filter will give pic¬ 
tures of more brilliance and em¬ 
phasize clouds. For occasional use 
and a more dramatic effect, a heavy 
yellow or light red filter will darken 
the skies and point up highlights. 
In general, a filter is of more use 
at Grand Canyon where haze is pre¬ 
valent. 

Exposures on fast panchromatic 
film will usually run one one-hun¬ 
dredth of a second at a diaphragm 
stop of F/16 to F/22. Care must be 
taken not to over-expose. 

It has been said color film must 
have been made for this region. 
No filter is necessary .although 
many people use a haze filter or 
light violet filter. Generally, ex¬ 
posure for color film is a fifieth of 
a second at about F/8. The ex¬ 
posure is governed largely by the 
shadow are, the amount of green 
foliage or the general key of the 
picture. Therefore, Bryce Canyon 
views under bright sun will ordi¬ 
narily take less exposure than views 
at Zion, where invariably there is 
more foliage. The filmer will find 
beautiful flowers and insects, birds 
and plenty of animal life; chip¬ 
munks and brown mantled ground 
squirrels at Bryce, white-tail Kai- 
bab squirrels and deer at Grand 
Canyon. 

the dire suffering it imposed. To 
the pleas of the President, Wilson, 
and others, they paid no attention 
until they got good and ready. They 
were charged with a crime, brought 
into court and pleaded guilty. A 
soft hearted judge, this time, im¬ 
posed a ’'monstrous” fine of twenty- 
five thousand dollars on the 
brother-hood. How the attorneys 
for the defense, must have laughed 
as they left those Halls of Justice! 

A short time ago seven negroes 
were hanged in South Carolina, for 
the perpetration of a heinous crime 
against a white woman. For four 
years, this matter was kept before 
the courts, during which time they 
appealed to State and Federal 
Courts several times, including the 
United States Supreme Court. They 
were tried before juries and were 
represented by counsel and were 
protected in every right guaranteed 
by our constitution; I believe two 
reversals of verdicts resulted and 
they were given new trials, but 
each time they were found guilty. 
Finally every right had been ex¬ 
hausted, Our Supreme Court said 
so, before whom their appeals had 
been heard, and refused to take 
any further action. They were re- 
sentenced. Then hundreds of let¬ 
ters, telephone calls and telegrams 
poured in on the governor of South 
Carolina by American citizens, de¬ 
manding that he commute the 
sentence of these men because they 
had not had a "fair trial.” 

Do we recall the procedure be- 
(Continued on Page B-2) 



...if Dad doesn’t buy her that Automatic Electric 

flgtpgint Dishwasher 


• For only a few cents a 

day Mom can be released 
from "Dishpan Drudgery” 
to join in all the family fun. 
All she has to do is put the 
dishes into the Hotpoint 
Dishwasher, touch the dial 
and Go! That’s how quick 
and easy housekeeping's 


meanest task becomes, with 
this amazing work-saver. 

9 Dishes, glassware, 
silver— yes, even pots and 
pans—are double washed, 
double rinsed and dried 
electrically . Come in and see a 
demonstration of this sensa¬ 
tional time and labor-saver. 
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Heal Thyself 

(Continued from Page B-l) 
fore Judge Medina in New York 
last summer? Eleven communists 
were charged with conspiring to 
teach and advocate the overthrow 
of our government hy force and 
violence. Do we remember Ameri¬ 
cans parading about that same 
court house with banners contain¬ 
ing slogans intended to intimidate 
the judge, jury and prosecutors? 
After one of the longest and most 
hectic trials in our history, each of 
the defendants was found guilty— 
eleven traitors to their country. 
There on the outside those other 
Americans were flaunting the very 
citadel of their liberties. 

And that is not all — two Justices 
of the Unitel States Supreme Court 
journeyed from Washington to New 
York and testified in behalf of 
Alger Hiss — a perjurer and a 
“Benedict Arnold’'. 

What about the Grahams, John 
Maragons, Harry Vaughns, Donald 
Dawsons, E. Merele Youngs and 
the RFC? But, of course, that's 
“Asinine”. 

And that does not include the 
Greenglasses, the Golds, the Sobels 
and the Rosenbergs—they who sold 
out their country’s security. Per¬ 
haps thousands of Americans will 
yet pay with their lives for this in¬ 
famous perfidy. 

Think of the lush Florida vaca¬ 
tions, with free hotel rooms at the 
swank Saxon Hotel and $9000.00 
mink coats! 

Do we still say, “Crime does not 
pay?” 

“Favoritism” and “selling influ¬ 
ence” are now just so many com¬ 
mon terms; and “all are honorable 
men” applies if they are cronies of 
the right person—irregularities, dis¬ 
honesty, and shady dealings to the 
contrary notwithsanding. How long 
can we take it? I must confess I 
am still pondering the same ques¬ 
tion you are. 

There were times in our history 
when it was different. 

Have we forgotten that when the 
finger of suspicion - pointed at 
Coolidge’s Secretary of the Interior 
he ordered the Attorney General's 
office to proceed and let the chips 
fall where they would. Fall was 
tried, convicted and punished. 

What about Cleveland’s asser¬ 
tion? — “Public office is a public 
trust.” Maybe this is also now just 
plain old fashioned nonsense and 
absolete. 

Was Mussolini entirely wrong 
when he said America was deca¬ 
dent? True we won the war, but 
could it be that dry rot had begun 
to eat at our moral vitals then and 
that now some of the harvest is 
coming in? 

How Stalin and Mao Tung must 
smile as they read about the Ameri¬ 
can way of life in this great crusad¬ 
ing democracy out to teach and 
save the world. 

We need root go too far afield for 
evidence to make us knit our brows 
and wonder what is happening to 
our moral decency anyway. 

Why should we have to cater and 
pamper to the very scum of society? 
Why should we have to make it so 


easy and pleasant for the criminal 
and his kind by compelling the 
decent and upright to dig down in 
their pockets and pay their hard 
dollars for the evil-doer’s ease and 
comfort? It hardly makes sense. 

In our own state a few days ago, 
one of our mayors discovered that 
the prisoners in the jail were not 
being treated exactly right. He 
found they were not getting their 
proper vitamins and so he suggested 
that we hire a professional chef to 
prepare the food properly and, no 
doubt, to see that each prisoner gets 
just the right number of calories. 
And you guessed it, Mr. Taxpayer, 
the bill will be sent to you; and you 
will pay so that the criminal 
element can be made more com¬ 
fortable and their “hard lot” sof¬ 
tened by at least splendid food, 
properly prepared and properly 
served. 

It is reported that one of our 
judges raised his hands -in horror 
when the evidence disclosed that 
four women, who had stolen more 
than $1100.00 worth of merchandise 
from local merchants, were taken to 
the police station, stripped and 
searched by a police-woman. It 
seemed we may look forward to a 
time when searching a suspect may 
be a dangerous business. How far 
can we go in criminal appease¬ 
ment? 

In one of our justice of the peace 
courts, the other day several men 
pleaded quilty to shooting 18 deer 
out of season. It appeared that they 
had not only killed the animals, 
but had also sold much of the meat. 
This was also an offence. But this 
humanitarian dispenser of justice 
saw to it that these criminals were 
handled very graciously and so im¬ 
posed on them a $100.00 fine each 
and then suspended $75.00 of that, 
leaving a balance of $25.00 each to 
be paid, — mind you, after illegally 
killing 18 head of deer. 

We are so busy globe-galloping 
to all corners of the earth buying 
friends and influencing people, 
preaching that our government is 
the best, showing them what to 
eat, wear, and the kind of houses 
to live in, and paying the bills, that 
maybe in this mad zest to do good 
to everybody, we have missed some¬ 
thing else that may be important. 

Isn't it about time that another 
Jahua arises to command the sun 
of our destiny to stand still while 
150 million apathetic, sleepy- eyed 
Americans awake to the slimy facts 
about them, and start to peel from 
our society the scaly things that 
infest it, so that we might again re¬ 
turn to some degree of sanity and 
moral decency? 

Or 

Do we want to wait and wait until 
the bar of world opinion finds out 
how rotten we really are and in 
spite of our holy doctrine and right¬ 
eous pretensions, it rises up in sheer 
disgust to repudiate our leadership 
and throws in our very teeth, those 
stinging words of long ago, 
Physician heal thyself! 


DISPOSITION 

Wrinkles should merely indicate 
where smiles have been. — Arthur 
Leslye, Men Only. (London) 


President George 
ASbert Smith 

To more than a million people, 
this kind, gentle, lovable man was 
for a period of six years their Pres¬ 
ident, Prophet Seer and Revelator. 
In his veins flowed the blood of 
prophets and patriarchs of many 
generations. His father, President 
John Henry Smith was a member 
of the Council of the Twelve and 
a counselor to President Joseph F. 
Smith. His grandfather George A. 
Smith was a member of the Council 
of the Twelve and a counselor to 
President Brigham Young, while 
his great grandfather John Smith, 
first president of the first stake 
organized in Utah, was the third 
“Patriarch to the Church. His 
maternal grandfather, Pioneer 
Lorin Farr, was the first mayor 
of Ogden and the first President of 
Weber Stake. 

His grandfather George A. 
hauled the first load of stone for 
the Kirtland Temple, planted the 
first potatoes that were planted in 
Salt Lake Valley and very deserved¬ 
ly his form on horseback is pre¬ 
served in everlasting bronze on 
“This Is the Place” monument. Of 
the group of pioneers on horseback 
President George A. Smith, a very 
large nlan in the foreground, oc¬ 
cupies the largest and most promi¬ 
nent place. Match if you can this 
line of Ancestry. 

A Daring Youth 

While Pres, George Albert was 
born and reared in the city he was 
an unusually * bold and daring 
youth. The steeper the hills and 
the smoother the ice that covered 
them, the greater the thrill the 
youth George Albert got when 
coasting on his sled. The streets of 
Salt Lake City were then lighted 
with gas lamps and President 
George Albert went to his grave 
with a long scar on the side of his 
forehead as the result when he was 
coasting, of an encounter with an 
iron gas lamp post which all but 
cost him his life. He was an equally 
enthusiastic horseback rider and as 
a horseman engaged in very active 
military drill. If college yells had 
been in fashion during his man¬ 
hood, he would certainly have been 
selected for a yell master. 

Aviation and Patriotism 

While others were hesitating and 
afraid to travel in the air, the dar¬ 
ing and bold spirit of this good 
man led him into aviation when 
this swift method of moving from 
place to place was in its infancy. 
He was a director of Western Air 
Express and participated in many 
early flights between Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake City, 

No less enthusiastic was his love 
of country, its laws and its con¬ 
stitution. Because of his enthusiasm 
in this direction, very naturally he 
was accorded high honors, and held 
high offices in both our State and 
nationally. He was a member of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers, Sons of 
the American Revolution and Boy 
Scout organizations, and was a 
member of distinction in all of 
these groups. 

His Church Work 

After performing a mission in 


the Southern States where he made 
a host of friends, he was made 
Superintendent of the 17th Ward 
Sunday School where he continued ' 
his intense work of making friends. 
His field of activity with young 
people was broadened when ho was 
chosen as Second Asst. Superin¬ 
tendent of the Y.M.M.I.A. of Salt 
Lake Stake, that stake then cover¬ 
ing all of Salt Lake County. He 
was later made Superintendent of 
the Y.M.M.I.A. of Salt Lake Stake. 
On October 8, 1903 he was ordained 
an Apostle, and served as Genera*" 
Superintendent of the Y.M.M.I.Aj 
for the Church from 1921 to 193f( 
He was called as President of thp, 
Council of Twelve July 8, 1943 and 
served in that position until sus¬ 
tained as President of the Church 
May 21, 1945. 

His Host of Friends 

During his long life-time of 81 
years George Albert Smith traveled 
into nearly all parts of the world 
and wherever he went, he made a 
host of admiring friends, Where 
else can you find a man of such 
broad and varied experience who, 
as it seems, in such a long life-time, 
never made a single enemy? 
Wherever he went he sought out 
and made friends of leading of¬ 
ficials and dignitaries of the in-, 
numerable countries and communi¬ 
ties which he visited. Will we ever 
forget his excellant talk before fif¬ 
teen thousand people during our 
Mormon Battalion March, when we 
reached Los Angeles. And of his 
many achievements and activities, 
all of which seemed to bring favor¬ 
able attention to our beloved 
Church, none was greater or more 
dramatic, or brought more out¬ 
standing and desirable attention 
from leadex*s throughout the world 
than did his last and most drama¬ 
tic act; that is his dying on his 
birthday April 4th, 1951, and hav¬ 
ing his funeral as a most impres¬ 
sive part of the great annual Gen¬ 
eral Conference of Church. It was 
surprising and genuinely dramatic, 
as were the deaths of both of the 
two great Presidents of the United 
States, Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams, on the birthday of our 
country July 4th, 1826. 

As members of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers we will miss greatly our 
fellow member President George 
Albert Smith whose excellent ad¬ 
vise we sought on many occasions. 
The genuine and Christ-like loveli¬ 
ness of the life of this great man 
can be no more impressively and 
accurately expressed than he him¬ 
self expressed these qualities in 
what he called “MY CREED”. 
These lovely words and expressions 
of his have been so widely pub¬ 
lished of late, they need not be 
repeated here. Truly in the lan¬ 
guage of Shakespeare however, “He 
was gentle and the elements so 
mixed in him that Nature might 
stand up and say to all the world, 
“THIS IS A MAN”. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
I am very grateful for the op¬ 
portunity to have lived. I know the 
world is full of sin, trouble, pain, 
and sorrow, but it is a very in¬ 
teresting world. 
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Dr. Edward Rich 
Named President 
of Weber SIP. 



Dr. Edward I. Rich 


New Officers — 
Salt Lake S.U.F. 
Luncheon Ciub 


By Dr. Richard R. Lyman 



President Ray Alston 


The retiring officers of the past 
have not only continued to maintain 


Dr. Edward I. Rich of Ogden is 
the newly-elec ted president of the 
Ogden-Weber county chapter, Sons 
of Utah Pioneers, following a count 
of mailed ballots last evening at 
the annual chapter banquet at the 
Mansion House. 

Dr. Rich won over James A. 
Howell in a close race, reported 
John C. Davis, member of the nom¬ 
inating committee. 

Assisting Dr. Rich will be Elijah 
A. Larkin as first vice president; 
N. Oscar Malan, second vice pres¬ 
ident, and Fred M. Abbott, third 
vice president; C. Angus Wright, 
treasurer and Molt N. Smith, rec¬ 
ording secretary. 

Elected to serve on the execu¬ 
tive board were John C. Davis, 
Joseph E. Evans and L. M. Hilton. 
Holdover members of the board 
are George A. Larson, John Lind¬ 
quist and Joseph L. Peterson. 

Special guest at the banquet was 
Fred E. Curtis of Salt Lake City, 
president of Sons of Utah Pioneers. 
Speaker was David J. Wilson, Og¬ 
den attorney. 

The banquet was attended by 122 
persons. 


the remarkable record set by form¬ 
er president, Fred H. Curtis, but 
each, with his associates, has added 
to the excellent record of his pre¬ 
decessor. Alvin Keddington and his 
associates, for example, “have 
vitalized every department of the 
work/’ 

Practically all of the new officers 
have been intimately associated 
with Brother Alvin and therefore 
these, under the dynamic leader¬ 
ship of Ray Alston, will no doubt 
bring to the Salt Lake Luncheon 
Club ever increasing interest, in¬ 
struction and enthusiasm. Names 
of the new officers are as follows: 
Ray L. Alston, president; Nicholas 
G. Morgan, first vice president; 
Virgil H. Smith, second vice presi¬ 
dent; LaVerre V. Adams, third vice 
president; Denis John Murphy, sec¬ 
retary; Albert J. Elggren, treasurer. 

New directors: Harold I. Bow¬ 
man, Edward E. Evans, Wallace P. 
Johnson, Ralph E. Winn, L. Clayton 
Dunford, Bryant S. Hinckley, Alvin 
Keddington. 

Trust committee: John Simonson, 
LeGrand P. Backman. 
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National Committee 
Pioneer Story Contest 

The N n ‘ional Committee on SUP 
Pioneer Story Contest were Richard 
R. Lyman, chairman; Nicholas G. 
Morgan, Judge P. Leroy Nelson and 
James P. Sharp. 

This committee has selected the 




following names as judges for the 
final nation-wide contest: Dr. 
Sterling B. Talmage, editorial 
writer for the DESERET NEWS, 
chairman; Hays Gorey, City Editor 
of SALT LAKE TRIBUNE; Clar- 
xice Will’ams, reporter on SALT 
LAKE TELEGRAM. 


VISIT Scenic Southern Utah 
AND 

Cedar City, Utah—Gateway to the Rainbow Canyons 
Serviced By 

Southern Utah Power Company 

107 North Main CEDAR CITY, UTAH 




"Drive a Little and Save a Lot" 


UNION FURNITURE 

BOUNTIFUL, UTAH Phone 15 

LAYTON, UTAH -: XUione 640 


BILL & HADA’S 
CAFE 

"The Best Food In Town — 

At the Lowest Prices!" 

OPEN 24 -Hours a Day—Except Sundays 


DICK'S CAFE 

“Nationally Known for Good Food!” 
We Raise Our Own Corn-fed Beef! 
ST. GEORGE, UTAH 
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479 South 6th East 
DIAL 5-0742 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

ASK Your Cab Driver Where to EAT— 
He Will Tell You BILL & NADA'S 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 

Board of Trustees 

Rulon F, Starley — Chairman. 
Vice President, Commercial Secur¬ 
ity Bank, Ogden, Utah. 

Horace A. Sorenson — Member 
Owner-manager, Southeast Furni¬ 
ture Co,, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Ernest R. McKay — Member. 
Deputy collector, U. S. Internal 
Revenue, Huntsville, Utah. 

Willard R. Smith — Member. 
Executive Vice President, Zion’s 
Saving Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 

P. LeRoy Nelson — Member. At¬ 
torney at Law, Ogden, Utah. 

Life Members 

No. 1 John William Smith, Tre- 
monton, Utah. 

No. 2 William Henry Leigh, Cedar 
City, Utah. 

No. 3 A. Frank Barnes, Jr., 1349 
Princeton Ave., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

No. 4 Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., 
2490 Olympus Drive, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

No. 5 Rulon F. Starley, Ogden, 
Utah. 

No. 6 Clifford E. Young, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No. 7 Fred E. H. Curtis, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No. 8 Junius M. Sorensen, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No. 9 Judge Jesse P. Rich, Logan, 
Utah. 

No. 10 Ernest R. McKay, Ogden, 
Utah. 

No. 11 Lawrence M. Malan, Og¬ 
den, Utah. 

No. 12 Willard R. Smith, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No. 13 Dr. Richard R. Lyman, 
1084 Third Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

No. 14 Graham McDonald, Cedar 
City, Utah. 

No. 15 Alexis B. Malan, Ogden. 

No. 16 G. Higley Malan, Ogden. 

No. 17 Rulon S. Draney, Ogden. 

No. 18 John B. Fronk, Tremon- 
ton, Utah. 

No. 19 J. J. Larsen, Logan, Utah 

No, 20 Wallace F. Bennett, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No, 21 Dr. Elbert S. Barker, Kan¬ 
sas City, Mo. 

No, 22 Wiley Barker, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

No. 23 Marion E. Allen, 2350 Har¬ 
rison, Ogden, Utah. 

No. 24 Albert W. Barker, 155 W. 
30th St,, Ogden, Utah. 

No. 25 Thomas W. Jensen, 3147 So. 
2850 East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

No. 26 Clark Siddoway, 371 Healy 
St., Ogden, Utah. 



most popular residential districts 
in Ogden, in this district you find 
homes built by Brother Alexis, 
Among these is a home that catches 
the eye of all, here you find Alexis 
and Elfreda among their multitude 
of friends. Satisfied a life time 
ambition by he and his good wife 
?orving in the Western States Mis¬ 


sion during the years 1942 and 1943. 
A Centennial Nauvoo Trekker, he 
has nothing but praise for his fel¬ 
low members. Although 78 years of 
age, Alexis can show many of us 
how to swim so don’t let him get 
near the water when you visit St. 
George when we go on this year’s 
encampment. 
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Walt's Cleaners & Dryers 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
3845 Highland Drive 
DIAL 87-2631 


PLANT: 

3649 South 13tli East 
DIAL 7-4120 


Alexis Bartholomew Malan 

Born at Ogden, Utah, July 28, 
1873 the oldest son of pioneers, 
Bartholomew and Louisa Maria 
Hatch Malan. He had sixteen 
brothers and sisters, Six brothers 
are members of Ogden—Weber Co. 
chapter and three, Alexis, Lawrence 
(our Chaplain) and G. Higley, are 
life members, Beat that if you can. 
Brother Alexis attended Ogden 
Schools and at the age of seventeen 
went into business for himself as 
a locksmith. Later learned the trade 
of a blacksmith. As a member of 
the Mound Fort ward, he attended 
church and dances where he me; 
Elfreda Andreason. They were mar¬ 
ried in the Salt Lake Temple on 
November 20, 1895. This lovely 

couple have had thirteen children, 
10 daughters and 3 sons, all of 
which are living, the youngest son, 
L-ex, being 27 years of age. 

In 1904, Alexis purchased consid¬ 
erable property on the east bench 

which has now become one of the 
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WILL YOUR 
NAME BE 
NEXT? 
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BETTER CLEANING! 


American Linen & Supply Co. 

"It Pays To Keep Clean" 

PIONEERS IN THE BUSINESS 

51 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Salt Lake City Ogden 

33 East 6th South 156 - 26th Street 

Dial 4-8448 Dial 4655 
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One of the Finest Restaurants 
in the West! 


AIll -CONDITIONED 


CEDAK CITY, UTAH 
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Eniov Yourself At 


LIBERTY PARK 

“FUN SPOT FOR THE FAMILY!” 
Tracy Aviary 

• Bountiful Shade 
© Spacious Lawns 
® Picnic Grounds 
© Parking Space for 2,000 Cars 
® Airplane Rides 
© Merry-go-round 
® Ferris Wheel 
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Copy of Rare, 
Willed to SUP 


Priceless Newspaper 

ter i 7 -- 


PRICELESS TREASURE — 
Fred E. Smith, president of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers or- 
gnuizulitm, holds the Nanvoo 
mavapuper iiiiiioLiiK’iiig the 
martyrdom of the Prophet 
Sinitli which lias jit at 
been presented to his organ- 
lint Eon, — Courtesy Desert 


♦ 


A rare and priceless newspaper, 
the “Nauvoo Neighbor", announcing 
the martyrdom of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith has jusc been present¬ 
ed to the Sons of Utah Pioneers 
oragnization. The treasured gift 
was given to the SUP by Mrs. Melba 
C. Erickson as prescribed in the 
will of her late husband, Carl E, 
Erickson. 


announced and will hang in their 
museum at 3000 Connor St., in Salt 
Lake City. 

Through the years several small 
holes have worn through the paper, 
and the missing words in the vari¬ 
ous columns have been added on a 
supplementary piece of paper and 
mounting cloth. 


A convert to the Church from 
Hernosand, Sweden, in 1920, Elder 
Erickson was employed as a book 
binder until his recent death. How 
the newspaper came into his pos¬ 
session is not known. He had pains¬ 
takingly mounted it on a piece of 
heavy linen cloth so that it would 
not deteriorate further. 

Compared with the modern speed 
of publication, the paper has in¬ 
terest added to it by the fact that 
it is dated, "Sunday—3 p.m., June 
30, 1844.” This is three days after 
the martyrdom on June 27. The 
paper is declared an "Extra." 

The story of the Carthage Jail 
murderings is given in a column 
and a half. There is also a story 
from Governor Ford "By Express," 
M. R, Denning, lieutenant governor 
of Illinois, issues a "Proclamation" 
to the Saints not to rise in rebellion 
against the state of Illinois in 
reprisal for the^ killings. 

Curiously to modern newspaper 
makeup are three small advertise¬ 
ments in the lower righthand 
corner. 

The newspaper will be framed, 
Fred E. Curtis, president of the 
Central Committee of the SUP, has 


Temple Fork Camp 

By Charles J. Sorenson 

The June meeting of the Temple 
Fork Camp was held Monday eve¬ 
ning, the 25th, at Guinavah Park in 
Logan Canyon. It was a picnic 
social to which the wives of mem¬ 
bers and some guests were invited. 

While Captain Earl A. Hansen 
and George B. Everton cooked 
three different kinds of meat and 
onions on the grill, Lee Hales and 
Moroni Anderson entertained the 
party with mandolin and guitar 
music. Other committee members 
who aided in the preparation and 
serving of the appetizing, sump¬ 
tuous supper were Raymond Wood¬ 
bury, Charles Cazier, Willis Tingey, 
and the wives of the above-named 
committeemen. 

After supper was over, the party 
gathered around a cheerful camp 
fire, which somewhat abated the 
chili of the evening mountain at¬ 
mosphere, and listened to a narra¬ 
tion by Walter F, Gibbons of a brief 
history of the lives of his parents, 
Joseph and Mercy Weston Gibbons 
(Continued on Page 10) 


ENJOY 


OGDEN'S OWN 

RECREATIONAL 

FACILITIES 

Ogden Basin Ski Resort 

(Open the Year Around) 

Large Modern Swimming Pool 

(Lorin Farr Park) 

Picturesque 9-Hole Golf Course 

(El Monte) 

Join the many thousands every year, by a 
Scenic Ride through Beautiful Ogden Canyon. 

OGDEN CITY 
CORPORATION 
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Let's Go the Lord's Way 

By D. James Cannon, Editor 
“The Bulletin” — Sugar House, Utah 

A few years ago, a prominent lecturer told his Salt Lake audience 
that the biggest trouble with Europe, and the main reason for its recur¬ 
ring problems and dissensions was that Europeans generally failed to 
“live the Ten Commandments,” 

It is strongly evident that we in the United States are rapidly 
traversing the same downhill road through violation of God's laws. 

If you wish to test that statement, just pick up your daily news¬ 
paper and read the latest news, hot off the wires. With the possible 
exception of the 2nd commandment, “Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image . . . every one of the Ten Commandments are fla¬ 
grantly violated by our fellow citizens, and the stories of their mis¬ 
demeanors are headlined by the daily press. 

But it isn’t just the press stories we should be concerned about, 
the worst offenders. The thousands of petty violations of the Lord’s 
laws which weaken the moral and spiritual fiber of our country are 
the cases which demand a new crusade. 

In answer to the Lord's request that we have no other gods before 
Him (the first commandment), we have chosen to enthrone wealth, 
position, praise and power as our primary objects in life rather than 
honest service to our God and our fellowmen. 

Instead of honoring the Sabbath Day and resting from our labors, 
we desecrate the day, not only by more labor, but by diversions which 
have eliminated spiritual thoughts and activities. 

On every hand almost every hour of every day, we hear our as¬ 
sociates taking the Lord’s name in vain. Blaspheming has become 
an everyday thing with too many people. 

There is an alarming trend among children to disregard and dis¬ 
obey their parents rather than honor and respect them. In recent years 
there seem to be more parents who Lord commanded us to “Honor 
thy father and mother ...” He meant that we should sanctify and 
beautify our family relationships. We are doing just the opposite. 

Although there are not many personal violations of the command¬ 
ment “Thou shalt not kill,” we must all bear our share of the guilt for 
the wholesale murder caused by modern warfare. War is not just a 
battle between armies and navies in this day, but it is now waged against 
women and children. 

Adultery is flourishing in our country in every part of our social 
structure, Hollywood has popularized it, and magazines and other pub¬ 
lic media have made it appear that everybody’s doing it. 

The average citizen abhors stealing and yet he quotes—and lives 
by—a popular slogan which is “Get all you can ... if you don’t someone 
else will.” Taking or accepting something that doesn’t belong to you 
is just another form of thievery. We see plenty of that everyday. 

Much has been written about the last two commandments: “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness,” and “Thou shalt not covet.” So many 
of us are guilty of violating these two admonitions that it is both em- 
barassing and shocking. In this competitive, hard world, many among 
us choose to travel with the crowd in lying, backbiting, lusting, coveting 
about many things-both big and small. 

If we are to enjoy the blessing of God upon our country and upon 
us individually we must turn our hearts toward our Maker, and seek 
to do His will. We must learn of His plan of life for us, His children, 
and then do all in our power to sustain His purposes here upon the 
earth. All the good things of life await us on the one hand, and on 
the other we will reap unhappiness and eventual destruction. 


Temple Fork Reports 

(Continued from Page 9) 
who had heard and accepted Mor- 
monism in England. Following this 
they came to Utah and became 
pioneers at Laketown, Rich county. 

Judge Jesse P. Rich introduced 
Brother J. Larsen of Newton, Cache 
county, and presented him with a 
certificate of Life Membership in 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers. This 
certificate is number 19. Judge 
Rich also specified the dates and 
itinerary of the 1951 National En¬ 
campment of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers. 

Captain Earl A. Hansen an¬ 
nounced that the Annual encamp¬ 
ment of the Temple Fork Camp 
will be held July 14, and 15, in the 
public camp grounds near the old 
camp of the Boy Scouts in the right- 
hand fork of Logan Canyon. 

This enjoyable, friendly picnic 
party and interesting meeting was 
concluded by almost an hour of 
group singing in the light and 
warmth of the large camp fire. 


S.U.P. Centennial 
President Appointed 

Wendell J. Ashton, S.U.P. past 
president, author of the Deseret 
News Centennial Book, and lately 
with Gilham Advertising Agency 
has been appointed vice president 
of the later concern, according to 
announcement of Marion Nelson, 
president of the Gilham Advertis¬ 
ing Agency. Congratulations Wen¬ 
dell, best wishes from all SUP. 


LEON TROTSKY 
History is a tremendous mech¬ 
anism serving our ideals. Its 
work is slow, barbarously slow, 
implacably cruel, yet it goes on. 
We believe in it. Only at moments, 
when this voracious monster drinks 
the living blood of our hearts as 
its nourishment, we wish to shout 
with all our might: what thou 
dost , do quickly! 


Discipline is a parent’s objective, 
a child's objection. — Marcelene 
Cox, Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Excerpts of the History as Recalled 
By David H. Carson, 1951 

In the early Fifties a scou’; whose 
name was Amos Fielding looked 
over a broad level meadow, dis¬ 
covered water and decided that -his 
would be a good place to build a 
home. 

In 1855 five Carson brothers, 
| namely John, William, David, 
i George and Washington together 
| with William Beardshall, John 
| Clegg and others settled near the 
f spring. There were also two sisters 
of the Carson brothers—Elizabeth 
who married Patterson Griffiths 
and Polly Ann who married Thomas 
Ewing. 

A townsite was laid out and 
named Fairfield because of its 
pleasant situation and also in honor 
of Amos Fielding — Fair Field! 
Other settlers came later and es¬ 
tablished themselves in a fort which 
had been erected against the In¬ 
dians. The fort was four rods 
square and was erected in 1353-1357. 

In 1S56 Indian trouble started. 
On February 21st of that year 
George Carson was wounded on the 
south of the townsite. The next 
day, February 22nd, as the Indians 
went over toward Utah Lake by 
way of Soldier Pass or Goshen Pass, 
they skirmished with other settlers 
and killed Washington Carson and 
Henry Morgan. That same day, 
February 22nd, 1856, George Carson 
died, making three deaths at the 
hands of the Indians. This band of 
Indians headed for the Tintic and 
were never overtaken. 

In the summer of 1858 twenty-five 
hundred men of the United States 
army moved through Salt Lake City 
headed west. They first camped 
near the mouth of West Canyon. 
However it was not long before 
they discovered that the water in 
the creek in West Canyon dried up 
in the late summer. They conse¬ 
quently moved down to Fairfield 
and camped south of the main 
creek running from what was now 
known as the Fairfield Spring, 
This main creek became the divid¬ 
ing line between the military and 
civilian population. The civilian 
population also increased rapidly 
and, soon after that time, numbered 
about seven thousand. 

As soon as Johnson's Army were 
settled at Fairfield they named the 
army camp "Camp Floyd” in honor 
of the Secretary of War. 

On April 7th, 1860 there was great 
excitement in Camp Floyd and Fair- 

(Contimied on Page 12) 


Sec. Smith Reports 
Meeting of Weber 
S.U.P. Chapter 

"Our speaker of the evening of 
April 23, 1951 was Dr. Edward I. 
Rich who gave a brief sketch of 
the life of his father, Apostle 
Charles Coulson Rich, as follows:” 

"Father’s paternal ancestors came 
from England as early American 
Colonists and were qualters. His 
maternal ancestors were English 
and Irish — all hardy, industrious 
Colonial stock. They moved west¬ 
ward into the Mississippi Valley 
very early and their son, Charles C. 
Rich was born in Kentucky, August 
21st, 1809. Later the family moved 
to Indiana and then to Illinois 
where they joined the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
in 1832. This event changed Gic 
whole course of the lives of this 
branch of the Rich family, Charles 
and his father, Joseph Rich, were 
closely associated all their lives 
and this event bound them even 
closer. 

Charles went on horseback to 
Kir Hand, Ohio to see the Prophet 
Joseph Smith—he was happy and 
satisfied. He joined Zions Camp 
and when that mission was com¬ 
pleted, he returned to Illinois, sold 
his splendid farm and he and his 
parents moved to Farr West, 
Missouri where he met and married 
Sarah D. Pea. This union proved 
a happy and lasting one. He was 
then 28 years of age. He went 
through all the persecutions of 
Missouri, was second in command 
in the Crooked River battle and was 
at the side of Apostle David W. Pat¬ 
ton when the latter was killed. He 
and his family were driven from 
Missouri in the winter of 1838-39; 
their valuable property confiscated 
and they suffered greatly. His wife 
gave birth to their first child soon 
after they arrived in Quincy, Ill. 
after a most terrible journey from 
Missouri through the wilderness. 

Father helped settle Nauvoo and 
became prominent in civil and mili¬ 
tary life there—city councilman, in 
the stake presidency, major general 
in the Nauvoo Legion, special body¬ 
guard to the Prophet, who honored 
and trusted him implicitly. He was 
a conservative man and considered 
well before acting. He was in 
Michigan campaigning for the 
Prophet for president of the United 

- - - --—-—--* 


King Joy Cafe 

Salt Lake's Popular 
CHINESE and AMERICAN 
Restaurant 

36 East 2nd South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


States when the assissination of the 
Prophet occurred in 1844. The 
Prophet Joseph Smith taught father 
the principle of plural marriage and 
he (Rich; married five additional 
wives, with the full consent of his 
first wife, before coming to Utah. 
In February, 1343 he and his family 
were driven from their homes in 
Nauvoo, crossed the Mississippi 
River on the ice and started west¬ 
ward to escape a murderous mob. 
The trials, suffering and hardships 
they endured no one will ever fully 
know. The winter of 1343-47 was 
spent at Mt. Pisgah in Iowa. About 
sixty of the colony died there of 
malaria and exposure. 

In the spring of 1847 Father re¬ 
turned to Nauvoo and tried to sell 
his property, but never realized 
anything much from it. He helped 
his parents to move westward and 
they all proceeded on to Winter 
Quarters and on June 20, 1847 they 
all started for the Rocky Mountains. 
Father’s family at this time consist¬ 
ed of his aged parents, six wives, 
six children, three hired men and 
three orphan children. They were 
107 days on the journey to Salt 
Lake. The trip was made without 
great difficulty and no deaths in 
the company, but my father’s 
mother was very sick upon arrival 
in Salt Lake and died two days 
after her arrival—the first white 
woman to die in the city. (Oct. 5, 
1847). 

Father was at once sustained as 
one of the Stake Presidency and 
in the spring of 1843 was sustained 
president of the stake and in 
Frebruary, 1849 was ordained a 


member of the Council of the 
Twelve, which position he held until 
his death in 1882. In November, 
134D ho was called to California to 
see about a temporary location for 
the incoming Saints and to collect 
tithing from the Saints and Mor¬ 
mon Battalion then in California. 
He was gone one year and returned 
via the northern route with a con¬ 
siderable amount of gold on a pack 
horse. 

In the spring of 1851 he and 
Apostle Amasa Lyman were called 
to colonize Southern California. 
Three of his wives and several 
hundred Saints made the trip and 
they founded a colony at what is 
now San Bernardino. They ac¬ 
quired a large tract of land and 
remained there six years when 
Brigham Young called them back 
to Utah where they arrived in June, 
1857. This was a great financial 
loss to both Father and Amasa 
Lyman. Johnson’s Army was on 
the way to Utah but the Saints first 
learned of this July 24, 1857. Father 
was active in the defense of his 
people during this terrible war. 
General Daniel H. Wells and Father 
were in charge of military affairs 
and they did not fail. When peace 
was restored, Father and Apostle 
Amasa Lyman were called to Eng¬ 
land to preside over the European 
Mission 1860-62 x />. This v/as a long: 
hard mission especially for his fam¬ 
ilies at home. 

When they returned Brighani 
Young called Father to settle the 
Bear Lake country and in 1863 he 
settled about twenty families in the 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Temple Fork Camp 
S.U.P. Holds its 


Annual Encampment 




Judge Jesse P. Rich 


Charles J. Sorenson, Reporter 

The Temple Fork Camp, Sons of 
Utah Pioneers, held its annual en¬ 
campment Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday morning, July 14 and 15, 
1951, in the camp ground near the 
Peace Officer's lodge in the right- 
hand fork of Logan Canyon. 

A sumptuous and tasty dinner 
was prepared by Camp Chefs, Earl 
A. Hansen and George B. Everton 
and served buffet style to twenty- 
seven men and four boys. 

After dinner the following pro¬ 
gram was rendered for the enter¬ 
tainment of the group seated 
around the large camp fire: 

(1) Invocation: Jesse P. Rich; 

(2) Trumpet solo, entitled “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from 
Sampson and Delilah, rendered by 
Preston Olsen; 

(3) Reminiscences by John P. 
Card on concerning the getting out 
of timber for the Logan Temple 
from the Temple Fork of Logan 
Canyon in 1877 by Paul Cardon, as¬ 
sisted by his son John P., and 
volunteer workmen from Logan 
and Round Valley, Rich County; 
Paul Cardon worked seven years on 
this project; 

(4) Group singing of “Home on 
the Range.” 

(5) Cornet solo of the latte! title 
by Preston Olsen, played among 
the trees in the distant back¬ 
ground; (these two musical num¬ 
bers were rendered as a prologue 


Fairfield 
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field. People gathered on the tops 
of buildings and on all vantage 
points. Looking westwart, in the 
distance could be seen a dark object 
which gradually took shape and 
proved to be a horseman riding 
hard. He eventually arrived and in 
his saddle were two pouches of mail 
—the first mail from California by 
Pony Express. At the fort a fresh 
horse by pre-arrangement was 
waiting for him and the mail was 
immediately transferred and the 
rider very quickly disappeared in 


to the final number of the program, 
viz.); 

(5) A true story of “Ephraim”, 
the last of the big grizzlies of the 
Wasatch mountains, dramatically 
and interestingly told by Orson 
Ryan. This bear was killed by 
Frank Clark, a sheep owner of 
Cherry Creek, Idaho. This was in 
the summer of 1922 within a few 
miles of where our meeting was 
being held. When standing erect 
this animal was approximately nine 
feet tall and weighed between 1200 
and 1300 pounds. Before being shot 
and killed it had been caught in 
a huge trap to which was attached 
a heavy chain eighty feet long with 
the other end of the chain fastened 
around a large log. 

State S.U.P, officers were guests 
of the Temple Fork Camp; those 
in attendance were President, Fred 
E. H. Curtis, Past President; 
Harold H. Jensen, and Secretary 
Parley P. Giles, all of Salt Lake 
City; Chaplain, Laurence M. Malan, 
Ogden; Historian, Joel E. Ricks 
and Past President, Jesse P. Rich, 
both of Logan, 

Following the program most of 
the group retired for the night to 
sleep in the cool refreshing moun¬ 
tain air. 

At 6 o'clock Sunday morning 
breakfast was called by the two 
camp chefs, already named. 

After breakfast a sunrise religious 
service was held. Invocation was 
given by Charles Cazier, Group 
singing of “Our Mountain Home So 
Dear” followed. Those responding 
with inspirational testimonies and 
narrations concerning their pio¬ 
neer forefathers were Camp Presi¬ 
dent, Earl A. Hansen, State Presi¬ 
dent, Fred E. H. Curtis, Harold H. 
Jensen, Joel E. Ricks, Jesse P. 
Rich and Parley P. Giles. George 
B. Everton sang “The Handcart 
Song.” Benediction was pronounced 
by Willis A. Tingey. Camp was 
broken immediately after this serv¬ 
ice and those attending departed 
for their homes and sabbath-day 
duties. 


the direction of Salt Lake City. A 
few hours afterwards on the same 
day another rider passed through 
Fairfield and Camp Floyd on his 
way to Sacramento. This became 
a regular occurrence and thus the 
camp and town flourished for a 
time, until the Civil War broke out 
and just as suddenly as the Camp 
had sprung into life it began to 
rapidly diminish. Wagons were 
again loaded and soldiers prepared 
to move. There was a great ac¬ 
cumulation of supplies and it was 
noised around to surrounding set¬ 
tlements and towns that they were 
to be sold. Buyers came from Salt 
Lake City and most other Utah 
towns for the great sales. It had 
been reported that about four mil¬ 
lion dollars worth of goods were to 
be sold, and it is said that they were 
all sold for approximately one hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars. The com¬ 
missary building itself which had 
been erected in 1858 was sold to a 
local farmer William Beardshall 
and part of it still stands. When 
the war was over and enlistments 
began to expire quite a number re¬ 
turned to make their permanent 
home at Fairfield. An Overland 
Stage station was established there 
in 1859 and operated until 1866. The 
Pony Express station operated from 
April 3, 1860 to October 26, 1861. 

“Camp Floyd, adjoining Fairfield 
on the south and west, was estab¬ 
lished July 4, 1858 by Brig. General 
Albert Sidney Johnston, and the 
Utah expeditionary forces number¬ 
ing about 3,000 men. Colonel Phil¬ 
lip St. George Cook succeeded in 
command March 1, 1860 and the 
name was changed to Fort Crit¬ 
tenden February 6, 1861. It was 
abandoned July 1861.”—From Mem¬ 
ories that Live—a Centennial His¬ 
tory of Utah County—compiled by 
the Daughters of the Utah Pioneers. 
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new colony and in the spring of 
1864 he moved all of his families to 
Bear Lake. So father’s family are 
pioneers of Utah 1847, California 
1851, Idaho (part Utah until 1872) 
1863. Many long journeys, many 
hardships for himself and family, 
but through it all they never fal¬ 
tered or turned back. He made 
thirteen trips on snow shoes across 
the mountains from Paris to Cache 
Valley to attend the Legislature or 
conference in Salt Lake. He was 
a large man and this meant great 
exposure and hardships, but “Where 
duty called there you ivould find 
him”. God bless him and his faith¬ 
ful wives. 

F've of Father’s wives had six 
boys each (I am his 23th son and 
43th ch'dd). making 30 boys. There 
were also 21 girls in the family. All 
healthy robust children. No poly¬ 
gamist man in the church, in my 
opinion, did more nearly right than 
my Father. Each wife had her own 
home and reared her own family 
and love and peace prevailed. 
Father suffered a paralytic stroke 
at the age of 70 and died three years 
later. After he was paralyzed, he 
called one son from each family 
and told them to divide his estate 
justly among his wives and children 
so that the sons could take charge 
of their mothers and their interests. 
This was done to the satisfaction 
of all and without 1 any expense or 
courts costs. I know of no family 
where greater love prevails. Father 
was beloved and respected by all 
in and out of the church. 

Time will not permit me to fur¬ 
ther mention the heroism, love and 
devotion of his six noble wives. 
They will all receive the plaudit 
“Well Done” by our Heavenly 
Father.” 


j 6,000 Costumes 

.Salt Lake Costume Co. 

Costumes and Accessories for All Occasions 
SALES or RENTALS 

2nd Floor Keith Bldg. Phone 3-1031 Salt Lake City, Utah 





Headquarters For Pioneers 

QUICKS INN CAFE 


130 West South Temple 
SALT LAKE CITY 

J. A. Martina Terrazio Co, 

Manufacturers of 

PRE-CAST TERRAZZO STEPS 
RISERS AND COVE BASE 

Specializing in Modernistic 

TERRAZZO FLOORS 

4190 Olympus Drive DIAL 87-0128 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 



















